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WHEN FOUND— 


HE Eighth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship which 
takes place at Hull, on May 31st, will commence in the Council 
Chamber at the Guildhall at 10-0 a.m. Mr. A. S. Hearn, Chairman 
of the Council, will preside. In the evening a public Dinner will be 
held in the City Hotel, presided over by His Worship the Mayor. It 
is anticipated that the guests will include several prominent Vice- 
Presidents of the Fellowship and many ‘distinguished residents of 
the city. Tickets for the Dinner may be had from the Secretary, 
Mr. J. H. Brown, 11 Thomas Street, Hull, price 4s. each. Special 
arrangements have been made for the accommodation of delegates 
at the Grosvenor Hotel. Further particulars may be had on application 
to Mr. Brown. 


* * * * * 


We print elsewhere in our present number another article on Edwin 
Drood which has a special interest in that it was written five years 
ago. Although the subject is one which can never be definitely settled 
in a manner acceptable to everyone, indeed because of the fact, the 
problem still fascinates, and the literature grows apace. We under- 
stand that ~ The Great Mystery Solved,” the sequel to ““ The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood,” written by Gillan Vase (Mrs. Richard Newton), 
and published in three volumes in 1878, will shortly be re-issued by 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Company, in one volume, freed from 
extraneous matter and re-edited. 

x x * * * 

Arrangements for the summer pilgrimage to Henley where were laid 
the scenes of certain incidents in Our Mutual Friend are practically 
complete. The date is June 14th and the company will start by train 
from Paddington Station about 10-0 o’clock for Windsor, whence by 
private launch to Henley through what is the most charming part 
of the river. Lunch and tea will be served on board and time will 
be allowed at Henley for a ramble. The return journey will be made 
by train from Henley. The cost including railway fare, river trip, 
luncheon and tea, will be twelve shillings each, members being allowed 
to take friends at the same cost. Full particulars may be had of Mr. 
A. E. Brookes-Cross, 379 Clapham Road, S.W. 

* * * * * 

The death of Mr. W. Hale White, better known, although not suffici- 
ently well known, as Mark Rutherford, removes one of the most 
distinguished and conscientious writers of the day. He was one of 
the wholehearted admirers of Dickens and had no hesitation in 
saying so. He considered Dickens only second to Shakespeare. His 
stories, we venture to assert, will in course of time command the 
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attention they merit. He republished a year or two back, his “ Pages 

from a Journal,” which contained the text of his very striking lecture 

on “ Little Nell,” to which we referred on page 314 of our sixth volume. 
* * * * * 

Professor Edward Dowden’s death which took place last month 
creates a vacancy in the list of Vice-Presidents of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship. Professor Dowden was associated with the Dublin Branch in 
which he took great interest. 

* as * vee 

What is probably the finest collection of the first editions of Dickens’s 
works and other items of Dickensiana is now in the possession of Messrs. 
Maggs Bros., of the Strand. It was originally the property of-a 
collector who rejected copy after copy of the various books until he 
secured the one nearest approaching the perfect state possible. Thé 
whole is carefully described and listed in Messrs. Maggs Bros. latest 
catalogue, with reproductions of some of the title pages of the unique 
volumes. 

* * * * * 

A masterly contribution to genealogical research in which was traced 
the ancestry of Mrs. Charles Dickens, by John Christie, appeared last 
year in the columns of the Banffshire Journal, and has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. A few copies remain and the publisher, Mr. Wm. 
J. Hay of John Knox’s House, Edinburgh, is willing to supply 
a copy to any Dickensian readers on receipt of sixpence. 

* * * * * * 

We have received from Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M., a copy of 
the “Charles Dickens March,” composed by her for the Dickens 
Pageant at Hull a few months ago. The rhythm of the music is well- 
marked and the melody tuneful, while there occur one or two striking 
modulations. Altogether an effective composition and one well-fitted 
for its purpose. As the pianoforte arrangement is of no more than 
average difficulty the march should find a welcome in the homes of 
all musical Dickensians. Miss Watson’s address is 115 Beverley Road, 
Hull, from whom copies at one shilling and sixpence may be procured. 

* * * * * 


The death of Father Stanton, the popular and revered curate of 
St. Albans’, Holborn, has recalled the fact that the church was built in 
1862, literally on the site of the Thieves Kitchen of Oliver Twist. 

* * * * * 

The poem written to celebrate the Centenary of Charles Dickens’s 
birth, by Mr. William Watson, which was declaimed at one of the cele- 
brations in America, is printed in his latest volume, “ The Muse in 
Exile,” published by Mr. Herbert Jenkins. 

* * * * * 

On April 25th, Miss Olive Nina Dickens, daughter of Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, K.C., and a grand-daughter of the novelist, was married to 
Mr. Robert Shirley Shucksburgh, son of the late Dr. E. F. Shucksburgh, 
at the Oratory, Brompton. The reception was held at the Alexandra 
Hotel afterwards. Tue Eprror. 
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MRS. NICKLEBY’S TENDER MINDEDNESS 
By W. R. THOMSON, Author of ‘‘ In Dickens Street’ 

pes late Professor James, of Harvard, was wont to divide philoso- 

phers into two classes, the Tender Minded and the Tough Minded. 
At times he varied the phraseology by referring to them as the Thick 
and the Thin; at other times as the Tenderfooted Bostonian and the 
Rocky Mountain Tough. The Tender Minded are, according to Pro- 
fessor James, the philosophers of a speculative turn, the Rationalists, 
“going by principles”; the Tough Minded are the Empiricists, 
“ going by facts.’’ Further, the Tender Minded are “ Intellectualistic,” 
* Idealistic,” ‘‘ Optimistic’ and ‘““Dogmatical”’ ; the Tough Minded are 
* Materialistic,” ‘‘ Pessimistic,’ ‘‘Sceptical.” If we are to believe 
James, there is little love lost between these two classes of thinkers. 
% The Tough think of the Tender as sentimentalists and soft heads. 
The Tender feel the Tough to be unrefined, callous or brutal.” The 
Tender Minded spin their fine cobwebs of theory, but the Tough 
Minded look abroad “on the colossal universe of concrete facts, the 
awful bewilderments, the surprises and cruelties, and the wildness 
things show,” and at least face all that, if they can’t explain it. 

Now it cannot be doubted that Mrs. Nickleby was one of the tender 
minded. She had all the marks of her class. She was sentimental, 
speculative, optimistic and dogmatical. It is very significant that the 
first recorded word that fell from her lips was the word “ Speculate.” 
Her husband was looking round for some way of increasing his capital, 
and, in his perplexity, turned to his wife for light. A tough minded 
person would have said “ Economise.” A very tough minded person 
would have instituted certain domestic economies right away. But 
Mrs. Nickleby was tender minded, therefore she said, “ Speculate with 
it.” “‘Spec—u—late, my dear,” said Mr. Nickleby, as though in 
doubt. “ Why not?” asked Mrs. Nickleby. ‘‘ Because, my dear, if 
we should lose it, if we should lose it we should no longer be able to 
live, my dear.” “ Fiddle,” said Mrs. Nickleby. “I’m not altogether 
sure of that, my dear,” said Mr. Nickleby. Perhaps Mr. Nickleby 
did not trust his musical powers in the event of the speculation turning 
out a failure. Perhaps he only distrusted his wife. In any case we 
know what happened. Mr. Nickleby’s speculations were effectually 
closed. Not so his widow’s. To the end she remained true to the 
observation she made to Mr. Newman Noggs—that Rocky Mountain 
Tough, who dwelt at the opposite pole of the spiritual universe: “ I 
understand you, Mr. Noggs. Our thoughts are free, of course. Every- 
body’s thoughts are their own, clearly.” 

Of Mrs. Nickleby’s incorrigible optimism many examples might be 
given. It was an optimism that simply declared the goodness of things. 
Mr. Chesterton gives us the story of a little girl who defined an optimist 
as “a man who looks after your eyes.” This definition will not fit 
Mrs. Nickleby. Her eyes had nothing to do with her optimism. Rather 
it was the optimism that “ deliberately excludes evil from its field of 
vision.” Of Ralph Nickleby’s face, e.g., she remarked, “It is a very 
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honest face.” Messrs. Pyke and Pluck were two verv perfect knights. 
Mrs. Wititterley was a very “ superior person.”’ It is to be noted that 
this optimistic estimate of Mrs. Wititterly—who, by the way, was also 
one of the tender minded, “ the snuff of a candle, the wick of a lamp, 
the bloom on a peach, the down on a butterfly’ as her husband 
observed—had the most meagre foundation in fact. But Mrs. Nickleby 
was not one of the empirics who “ go by facts.” She had a truly 
royal contempt for these disagreeable things. Is it not on record that 
she once recommended three dozen lobsters as good for the appetite, and 
added, “If I said lobsters I meant oysters. Its all the same.” That 
Mrs. Nickleby therefore based her estimate of Mrs. Wititterlv on appear- 
ance rather than on reality, does not surprise us. “‘ What a superior 
person Mrs. Wititterly is,” said Mrs. Nickleby. “ Do you think so, 
mamma ?” was all Kate's reply. “‘ Why, who could help thinking so, 
Kate, my love,” rejoined her mother. ‘She is pale enough and 
looks much exhausted.” 

Mrs. Nicklebv’s optimism however, was capable of more daring 
flights. When Kate was enyaged by Madame Mantalini, her mother at 
once announced that the millinery profession meant health and fortune. 
This highly disputable thesis had to be maintained against Miss La 
Creevy, a tough minded little person who “ went by facts.” because 
she knew what it was to work for her living. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Nickleby triumphed. The facts, it is true, were of the vaguest. But 
the conclusion was beyond doubt. Did the young lady, e.g., who 
brought home Mrs. Nickleby’s “ chip cottage bonnet, with white and 
green trimming and green Persian lining,” drive up in her own carriage 
or in a hackney chariot ? Mrs. Nickleby wasn’t sure. What she did 
know was that * the horse dropped down dead as he was turning round, 
and that Mr. Nickleby said he hadn't had any corn for a fortnight.” 
This appeal to memory would have shaken any ordinary mind. It 
only confirmed Mrs. Nickleby. “ There must have been some vounyg 
person in that way of business who made a fortune, and why should 
not Kate do the same?” When Miss La Creevy gently insinuated 
that it might take something more than a lifetime to achieve that 
happy result, Mrs. Nickleby said she had a presentiment on the subject. 
That closed the discussion, for, of course, there is no reply to the 
mystic. From that moment Mrs. Nickleby’s triumph was assured. 
Miss La Creevy remembered three young milliners who were all very pale. 
“Oh, that’s not a general rule by any means,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
“ for [ remember, as well as if it was only vesterday, emploving one that 
I was particularly recommended to, to make me a scarlet cloak at the 
time when scarlet cloaks were fashionable, and she had a very red face— 
a very red face indeed.” ‘ Perhaps she drank!” suggested Miss La 
Creevy. “I don’t know how that may have been,” returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, “ but she had a very red face, so your argument goes for 
nothing.” 

Here, surely, is the working of a truly speculative mind. Mrs. 
Nickleby demanded a certain kind of universe, and, lo, by an intell- 
ectual fiat, it was called into being. “ Happiness,” savs a penetrating, 
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thinker, ~ like every other emotional state, has blindness and insensi- 
bility to opposing facts given it as its instinctive weapons for self pro- 
‘tection against disturbance.” Mrs. Nickleby illustrates this. She 
was to go west on fine evenings to meet Kate after the day’s labours in 
‘the millinery establishment were over. The wet evenings and the 
“winter evenings, and Kate’s daily martyrdom were left out of account. 
It was an ideal arrangement. Kate was Mrs. Nickleby’s Pippa. And, 
as Pippa passed day by day to her tasks, Mrs. Nickleby might have 
‘repeated, no doubt with appropriate feeling, “ Mrs. Nicklebv’s in her 
easy chair, all’s right with the world.” 


MRS. NICKLEBY AND KATE 
From a Drawing made for the American Diamond Edition by S. Eytinge, Junr. 


Mrs. Nickleby’s claim to be ranked among the tender minded might 
be urged at considerable length. Philosophy, e.g., has been defined as 
the thinking of things together. Is it not the case that a fine warm 
summer day, with the birds singing in all directions, alwavs made 
Mrs. Nickleby think of roast pig, with sage and onion sauce, and made 
oravy ? ~ Roast pig? Let mesee. I hardly think we ever could have 
had one, for your poor papa could not bear the sight of them in the 
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shops. . . Its very odd now, what could have put that into my head ? 
I recollect dining once at Mrs. Bevans’, in that broad street round the 
corner by the coachmakers, where the tipsy man fell through the cellar 
flap of an empty house nearly a week before the quarter day, and wasn’t 
found till the new tenant went in—and we had roast pig there. It 
must be that, I think, that reminds me of it, especially as there was a 
little bird in the room that would go on singing all the time of dinner— 
at least not a little bird, for he was a parrot, and he did not sing exactly, 
for he talked and swore dreadfully. But I think it must be that. In- 
deed I am sure it must.” 

The passage, as a piece of victorious synthesis, is characteristic. 
With facts Mrs. Nickleby’s mind was helpless. But in speculation 
it wrought rapidly and freely. Kate had met Sir Mulberry Hawk. It 
was a hateful and to be forgotten meeting. But Mrs. Nickleby heard of 
it, and at once we have this. “ Lady Mulberry Hawk. On Tuesday last 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, Sir Mulberry Hawk, of Mulberry Castle, North Wales, to Catharine, 
only daughter of the late Nicholas Nickleby, Esquire, of Devonshire. 
“Upon my word,” cried Mrs. Nickleby, “ it sounds very well.” 

It sounds very well. That takes us far into the heart of Mrs. Nickleby. 
Kate would be presented at Court. And on the anniversary of her 
birthday, which was on the 19th of July, there would be a great feast 
to the tenants at the castle, and Sir Mulberry in the fulness of his heart 
would return three and a half per cent. of the amount of the last half 
year’s rents. And Kate’s portrait would be in all the papers. And 
perhaps there would be a portrait of Lady Hawk’s mother. And, as. 
that entrancing thought sprang up in Mrs. Nickleby’s mind, she assumed 
the right portrait expression, the prim simper which a fashionable lady 
ought to wear in the presence of the artist. Andsoon. Nicholas was 
eating his heart out in Dotheboys Hall, and Kate was eating her heart 
out as a companion to that ecstatic person, Mrs. Wititterly, and Mrs. 
Nickleby was creating a universe out of nothing. And it was all very 
good. She was alone in a shabby lodging house, yet she was sitting— 
with the correct expression switched on for the occasion—sitting for 
her portrait to a fashionable painter. 

There was one occasion and one only when Mrs. Nickleby said, 
“JT don’t know.” That was when a clear moral issue was presented 
to her. Nicholas had come back from Yorkshire charged with theft. 
It was an occasion for speaking out in the name of humanity and 
justice. Kate was a aflame with indignation. ‘What do you say?” 
she asked her mother. ‘“‘ You know that he has done nothing dis- 
graceful.” “I don’t know what to think one way or another,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby. “‘ But don’t let us talk any more about it. We can 
go to the workhouse, or the Refuge for the Destitute, or the Magdalen 
Hospital.” And “with this extraordinary jumble of charitable 
institutions, Mrs. Nickleby gave way to tears.” 

“ Sentimental, speculative, optimistic, dogmatical.” Who will deny 
to Mrs. Nickleby a place among the Tender Minded? Of course if 
“its all the same ” whether we say “ lobsters or oysters ” she is justified. 
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THE SECRET OF THE DROOD MYSTERY 
By PETER KING 


{When the controversy concerning Edwin Drood had been fully dealt with 
in the year 1908, and we had decided to give the matter a rest, we 
received two interesting letters from Mr. Peter King, of Northampton, Mass., 
U.S.A., which have lain in our drawer ever since. In view of the renewed 
interest in the subject, caused by Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s book, and 
Mr. Cuming Walters’s ‘‘ Complete ‘Edwin Drood,’” we venture to print the 
two letters as they were received at the time.—ED. | 


i: 


‘es writer has passed the “‘ three score and ten” limit and left the 
shore of England sixty-seven years ago. 

Charles Dickens and his works have always had a great attraction for 
me, and his last one Edwin Drood, fairly took possession of me and 
caused me to spend years and years (of my leisure time) in studying 
the story and get at what was in his mind while he was writing it. 
This I have done, and the mystery of the story is a mystery no longer to 
me. 

Edwin Drood is—would have been when finished—the greatest 
story of ratiocination ever written, and it is a thousand pities it was 
fated never to be finished. There was coming a great Trial Scene, 
showing the terrible weakness and danger attendant on circumstantial 
evidence in cases of mysterious disappearance. Starting from the 
first paragraph of the story the thread of the plot can be found running 
along chapter after chapter, some chapters having a great deal more in 
them than others. 

This Trial Scene would have started by Jasper accusing Landless 
of the murder of Drood, but it would have ended by the acquittal of 
Landless and the putting of Jasper in his place as the accused one 
guilty of murder, and Jasper would have been legally convicted of the 
crime. Neither side at the trial would have raised the question as 
to. Drood being dead, you can exercise your judgment on this point, 
but I want you to notice that I have used the word legally convicted. 
Every requirement of the law would have been fully complied with in 
every respect. That Trial Scene, as Dickens would have written it, 
would have been one of the world’s great master pieces in its way, as 
showing the awful danger attendant on circumstantial evidence, 
when the subsequent portions of the story were written, for there was 
a subsequent part to come. Mid 

Jasper was an infernal double-dyed villain all through the story from 
its beginning. He laid all his plans shrewdly—and as he thought 
safely—but “‘ Old Durdles ” was on to him before Drood disappeared. 
You will remember the two nights they passed together (more or less) 
before the disappearance. Jasper’s actions set Durdles thinking, 
with the result that he was close after Jasper without Jasper having a 
chost of an idea of such. Durdles could have electrified Cloisterham the 
morning after Drood disappeared if he had only thought but to do so. 
Never was any man more astonished than John Jasper would have been 
that Christmas morning if he had had the remotest idea of where “ Old 
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Durdles ” was standing in connection with the matter. The leading 
man on the side opposed to Jasper at the Trial would have been Mr. 
Grewgious, the guardian of Miss Rosa. Mr. Grewgious has sent his 
clerk, Mr. Bazzard, to Cloisterham, as ‘““ Mr. Datchery ” to keep watch 
and ward over Jasper, and the last chapter that was written shows that 
Mr. Datchery then comes into contact with the “ Old Opium Woman ” 
who was to become a witness against Jasper at the Trial, filling out the 
unfinished link in the chain of circumstantial evidence on the side of 
Mr. Grewgious and the way that Mr. Datchery acted at the time shows 
how important this woman was to Mr. Grewgious’s plans as he was 
managing the case. 

I read Edwin Drood for the thousandth time, and always I am lost 
in admiration at the beautiful manner the Author carried his work. 
along, but maybe I am wearying you. 

The cause of me writing this to you is as follows :— 

Sometime ago I saw a communication from a Mr. Curtis Brown. 
saying that Charles Dickens, the younger, had written a play based. 
upon what his father had told him about how the story was going to. 
be finished, viz., that Jasper killed Drood, but Mr. Brown said that the 
Dickens Fellowship of London did not coincide with this statement, 
and neither do I.* 

Whoever wants to get at the Secret of the Mystery must scarch and 
study, and mighty sharp too, what the Author has written between the 
time of the Christmas Eve and three days later when Mr. Grewgious 
showed himself before Jasper when he went to see him at his awn house.. 
there is where it is to be found covered up by the Author in such a 
masterly fashion. 

I might add that all the evidence at the Trial on both sides would. 
be circumstantial evidence and nothing else. 


IL 

I have thought that possibly it might not be amiss if I should write 
you to amplify what I wrote the other day about Edwin Drood. 

I say that Mr. Grewgious was the leader and manager of the side 
opposed to John Jasper. Of course I know perfectly well all this may be 
called simply a guess, or a jump at a guess on my part, but I can say 
without boasting that I feel sure no person ever spent so much time, so 
much patience studying the story to get at what was in the Author's 
mind when he was writing it as I have. 

To go back to Mr. Grewgious. You know he was the guardian of 
Miss Rosa, and she was betrothed to Edwin Drood, passed from sight 
in the night of the 24th. The next day, the 25th, was spent following 
after Landless, who had gone away early that morning. He was 
overtaken and came back with the party voluntarily and beyond making 
arrangements for the search, nothing more of any moment apparently 
is set down for that day. 

* There are far more members of the Dickens Fellowship, we should 


say, convinced that Drood was killed than there are who believed he eseaped. 
—ED.] : 
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There is one thing, however, with which I want to qualify the above 
statement. I call your attention to the following :—when the party 
start to return to Cloisterham, Mr. Crisparkle says to Landless, ‘‘ You 
will walk at my side.” They start to return and then comes this, 
“the others, with one exception, straggled after them at various dis- 
tances.’ Mark those two words “one exception,” and then think 
what the Author had in mind when he wrote them. This.person had 
come out from Cloisterham with the party but for reasons sufficient 
to himself he did not go back with them, he preferred to go back alone. 
Supposing Dickens had been asked who this person was. what do 
you think would have been his reply 2? You may say what does all this 
amount to? I think it amounts to just this—if that question had 
been asked him, and he answered it. shere woud have been nothing 
more of the Mystery of Edwin Drood for him to write about, that is what 
it amounts to, I think. 

The search started with the “earliest light of the next morning,”’ 
this would-be the 26th and continued all that day and the succeeding 
night, and the next morning {the 27th) we are told that “no trace of 
Edwin Drood revisited the light of the sun.” All through the day of the 
27th, the search was pressed in all manner of ways and methods, but it 
is all summed up as follows when the night comes: but “ no trace of 
Edwin Drood revisited the light of the sun.” Now I want to ask you, 
how it is possible for a “ trace” of any person or anything to revisit 
any place, or any situation of affairs without having previously visited 
the same. I stand on the ground that it answers itself, it cannot be 
done for the visit must precede the revisit. You can fix this to suit 
your ideas all round, but I don’t think anyone has ever placed it before 
you ere this in this fashion. 

The visit can take place without the revisit, but the revisit cannot 
take place without the visit having been made, and the Author picked 
the word that has covered the matter all these years so well. 

Now I will get back to Mr. Grewgious once more! Mr. Grewgious 
jirst makes his appearance at this time in Cloisterham before Mr. Jasper, 
at the end of the day of the 27th, no mention at all is made as to the 
time he went there. He was due to dine with his clerk, Mr. Bazzard, on 
the 25th, Christmas Day, so on that day his whereabouts is accounted 
for; but where was he, and what was he doing the other two days, 
the 26th and the 27th. He was the guardian of Miss Rosa and his ward 
was betrothed to the missing man and yet for two whole days he never 
comes into sight at all. What is the common sense explanation of this ¢ 
By not mentioning the time that Mr. Grewgious went to Cloisterham, 
the story avoids any or all statements of where he was or what he was 
doing, and this is done purposely, for it must be born in mind that Mr. 
Grewgious—until he came down—had no knowledge that the marriage 
engagement had been broken off. 

He would undoubtedly come down at the earliest moment as soon as 
word reached him of the things which had happened, there is no other 
reasonable ground to stand on, for the idea he had no interest in Drood is 
too silly for a moment. When Mr. Grewgious appears before Jasper 
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he does not say much, but Jasper soon alludes to Landless as the 
“suspected young man,’ and then Mr. G. commences to talk to 
Jasper, and mark this expression in the story, “ but now with a com- 
pressed and determined mouth.” If Mr. G. has no inside knowledge 
of things why this sign of strong suppressed emotion on his part ? 
There is nothing in the conversation between them as set down in the 
story, that will begin to account for such, but insisting that he has an 
inside knowledge and we have everything to account for it. 

My space is getting limited, but I want to say a few words about 
the “ Scarf” and the “ Ring.” Jasper was going to make use of the 
scarf to fasten the murder on Landless—at the trial that never came— 
and Jasper has picked out Mr. Crisparkle of all men as the strongest 
witness against Landless. I would like you to examine that place where 
Jasper is represented wearing the “ black scarf.’ Read it all closely 
and sharply, as I have hundreds of times, and then ask yourself the 
question, “ Did Landless have any chance to see that scarf as the Author - 
has written that story ?”’ I say he never saw it, or had any chance to 
see it, and this was the essence of Jasper’s devilish plan against him. 
I want to say to you that as I look at it in the Author’s mind Landless 
stands in “ deadly peril’ as Jasper said to Miss Rosa. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CI. 
“A loving heart is better and stronger than wisdom.”—David Copperfield. 


Res youth to prime, from prime to age, 
When journeying on life’s road, 
When worldly care oft times becomes 
An overwhelming load ; 
What solace then, to think of him 
Who did these lines impart :— 
** Better than wisdom, stronger far, 
Is a faithful loving heart.” 


Since his great soul first saw the light, 
A hundred years have flown ; 
The precious gifts he left behind 
All men may call their own. 
And still to hand this message on 
Let each one do his part :— 
“ Better than wisdom, stronger far, 
Is a tender loving heart.” 


And what of his great heart that beat 
For all the human race ? 
What of the lines of pathos marked 
So plainly on his face ? 
To tread within his footsteps, then, 
God give us heart of grace. S. D. Newron. 
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THE DIDACTIC HUMOUR OF DICKENS 


By FREDERIC HANNAM-CLARK. 
i. 


ae BLENDING of pathos and humour, in a single character or a single 

phrase, is a common enough feature in Dickens’s manner of writ- 
ing. Take the bald-headed cobbler in the Fleet Prison. He made up his 
bed under a deal table, because, as he says, he was always used to a 
four-poster before he went there, and he found the legs of the table 
answered just as well. Many a reader of that passage must have 
thought there was a good deal of truth in the cobbler’s notion. There 
is even something pathetic in the action of “ the youngest gentlemen 
in company ” at Todgers’s, who was silently in love with one of the 
Miss Pecksniffs, and who, when her rascally father fell into the fireplace, 
“had him out in a second.” Quite apart from the whimsicality of 
the incident this pictured, the touching devotion of the lover cannot 
go unnoticed. One can easily read not a little pathos, too, into the 
parting message of “ Bailey Junior,” when he said; “ Wotever you 
mean to give me, you'd better give me all at once, becos if ever you 
come back again, I shan’t be here ; and as to the other boy, he won’t 
deserve nothing, I know.’ Partly humorous and partly pathetic | 
is the dinner scene at Dr. Blimber’s academy, when one of the boys, 
who happens to be drinking, catches the Doctor’s eye glaring at him 
through the side of his tumbler, and consequently has a choking fit. 
The unhappy Mr. Feeder, who is vainly endeavouring to help the boy to 
master his convulsion, and at the same time to give attention to the 
Doctor’s observations on the Roman Feasts, finds that he has an im- 
possible task, the boy explodes, and both have to incur the pedagogue’s 
dignified wrath. Few things of the kind in Dickens are drawn with 
greater skill than is this short episode. Of a similar nature is the scene 
where Captain Cuttle, at Jack Bunsby’s wedding, tries in vain to induce 
him, even at the church, to “sheer off” from his intended bride, 
and the victim pathetically enquires, “ what’s the use? she’d capter 
me agen.” Yet another familiar picture is that of Dick Swiveller 
and the small half-starved servant playing cards in the kitchen, 
where, “‘ to make it,” as he says, “ more real and pleasant,” he dubs 
her the Marchioness and takes a hearty pleasure in providing her with 
a good square meal before sitting down to the game. The moral of 
all these instances is as obvious as the unrestrained fun of the dialogues 
and descriptions is irresistible. 

Dickens so often set himself to ridicule out of existence, if he could, 
certain habits and opinions of which he, with most other people, 
disapproved, that in passages of that nature I might find some of the 
most cogent illustrations of my subject. Take the first page of Pick- 
wick,” where the prevalent weakness of people for initials after their 
names led him to satirize the practice by tacking a portentous number of 
such ornaments after the names of the members of the Club. Something 
might be learnt from this in those days, and still more perhaps 
at the present time. Again his elaborate sketch of the arch- 
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hypocrite, Pecksniff, includes the following, which undeniably heightens 
his description of a type of man which our observation tells us is not 
yet quite extinct :—*It may be observed in connection with his 
calling his daughter a ‘ warbler,’ that she was not at all vocal, but that 
he was in the frequent habit of using any word that occurred to him 
as having a good sound, and rounding a sentence well, without much 
care for its meaning. And he did this boldly and in such an imposing 
manner, that he would sometimes stagger the wisest people with his 
elequence, and make them gasp again.” 

Of a somewhat grim quality is the humour in the graveyard scene in 
The Old Curiosity Shop, where the old sexton comes to overlook the 
deaf gravedigger who digs a grave. But the humour is there, and a 
keen insight into human nature as well. The anxious colloquy 
“otween the two aged men as to the age of Becky Morgan is quite 
masterly, and closes with this passage :— And so they parted ; each 
persuaded that the other had less life in him than himself ; and both 
greatly consoled and comforted by the little fiction they had avreed 
upon respecting Becky Morgan, whose decease was no longer a pre- 
cedent of uncomfortable application, and would. be no business of theirs 
for half-a-score of years to come. 

Of a lighter vein is the discussion between Mr. Boythorn and Mr. 
Skimpole as to Sir Leicester Dedlock, who when at church contem- 
plated the congregation all‘along ~ as if he were a considerable landed 
proprietor in heaven.’ Mr. Boy thorn objects to be patronised by Sir 
Leicester ; Mr. Skimpole does not. ~ Here am I” (he says) ~* content 
to receive things childishlv, as they fall out ; and I never take trouble ! 
‘I come down here for instance, and I find a mighty potentate, exacting 
homage. Very well! I say. Mighty potentate, here is my homage! It’s 
easier to vive it, than to withhold it. Here it is. If you have anything 
of an agreeable nature to show me, I shall be happy to see it ; if you 
have anything of an agreeable nature to give me, I shall be happy to 
accept it.’ Mighty potentate replies in effect, ~ This is a sensible fellow. 
I find him accord with my digestion and my bilious system. He 
doesn’t impose upon me the necessity of rolling myself up like a hedge- 
hog with my points outward. I expand. I open, I turn my-silver lining 
outward like Milton’s cloud, and it’s more agreeable to both of us.’ 
That’s my view of such things ; speaking asa child!” There we have | 
a picture of what the world is too apt to call a “ philosopher, —light- 
hearted, optimistic, without a care, and ready with reasons, such as they 
are, for the selfish policy which dominates him. 

Lastly, there are the numerous entertaining passages in Dickens 
which teach, and probably were designed to teach, nothing but sheer 
vood-nature, brightness, sunshine. The cheery - little Italian in 
Bleeding Heart Yard had the cheeriest of neighbours, who professed 
to instruct him in our tongue by appearing at their doors with various 
articles of domestic use and shouting out the names to him; while the 
well meaning Mrs. Plornish acted as interpreter by, talking only * pidgin 
English ” when he was present, and attained so much celebrity for saying 
** Me ope you leg well soon,” that it was considered in the Yard but a 
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very short remove indeed from speaking Italian.” Dickens himself 
says, * the Bleeding Hearts were kind hearts,” and so gives us the key 
to the whole picture. 


Here I would purposely leave my subject. If the world could be 
asked what was the one main characteristic of Dickens’s moral being, 
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all would reply—his kind-hearted sympathy ; and we in particular, 
who have learnt from the efforts of his genius so much of all that makes 
life worth living, shall be more than glad to close these few thoughts 
with the expression of a like feeling of kind-hearted regard for his 
revered memory. 

[concluded] 
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““BORRIOBOOLA-GHA ” 
By 0. GOODRICH 
A STRANGER preached last Sunday, and crowds of people came, 


To hear a two hours’ sermon on a theme I scarce can name ; 
’T was all about some heathens, thousands of miles afar, 
Who lived in a land of darkness, called ‘‘ Borrioboola-Gha.”’ 


So well their wants he pictured, that, when the plates were passed, 
Each listener felt his pockets, and goodly sums were cast ; 

For all must lend a shoulder to push the rolling car 

That carries light and comfort to “ Borrioboola-Gha.”’ 


That night their wants and sorrows lay heavy on my soul, 
And deep in meditation I took my morning stroll ; 

Till something caught my mantle with eager grasp and wild, 
And looking down in wonder, I saw a little child. 


A pale and puny creature, in rags and dirt forlorn ; 

‘‘ What do you want ?” I asked her, impatient to be gone. 

With trembling voice she answered : “‘ We live just down the street, 
And mother, she’s a dyin’, and we’ve nothing left to eat.” 


Down in a dark, damp cellar, with mould o’er all the walls, 
Through whose half-buried windows God’s sunshine never falls : 
Where cold, and want, and hunger, crouched near her as she lay, 
I found that poor child’s mother gasping her life away. 


A chair, a broken table, a bed of mouldy straw, 

A hearth all dark and cheerless ; but these I scarcely saw, 
For the mournful sight before me, so sad and sickening, oh! 
I have never, never pictured a scene so full of woe. 


The famished and the naked, the babe that pined for bread, 
The squalid group that huddled around the dying bed, 
All this distress and sorrow should be in lands afar : 

Was I suddenly transplanted to “ Borrioboola-Gha ”’ ? 


Ah! no; the poor and wretched were close beside my door, 
And I had passed them heedless a thousand times before. 
Alas! for the cold and hungry that met me every day ; 
While all my tears were given to the suffering far away! 


There’s work enough for Christians in distant lands, we know ; 
Our Lord commands His servants through all the world to go, 
Not only to the heathen; this was the charge to them— 

‘Go preach the Word, beginning first at Jerusalem.” 
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Oh, Christian! God has promised who’er to such has given 
A cup of pure cold water, shall find reward in Heaven. 
Would you secure the Blessing? You need not seek it far ; 
Go find, in yonder hovel, a “‘ Borrioboola-Gha ”’! 


[The above poem is sent us by Mr. J. W. Wilson, who discovered it in an 
old book of Recitations. As there was no date to the verses or book, it cannot 
be at the moment determined whether ‘‘ Bleak House” was earlier than the 
verses or vice versa. Perhaps some of our readers may. be able to throw some 
light on their author and history.— EDITOR. | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BARNABY RUDGE 


Srr,—In the communication by Mr. Thos. Ratcliffe in the April 
issue of The Dickensian he states that the text does not make it clear 
that Varden’s home was in London. I read it, that the traveller, on 
reaching some cross roads ran into Varden’s vehicle. Varden had 
purposely taken the longer road from the Warren in pursuance of a 
promise to his wife not to call at the Maypole, and was about to turn 
into the direct road to London when the collision occurred. After 
the lantern was dropped, Gabriel soliloquized. ‘‘ The Maypole—two ~ 
miles to the Maypole. I came the other road from the Warren, after 
a long day’s work at locks and bells, on purpose that I should not 
come by the Maypole and break my promise to Martha by looking in— 
there’s resolution! It would be dangerous to go on to London without 
a light.” This clearly indicates that Varden was on his way home to 
London, and turned back to get a light at the Maypole. 

ARTHUR GROSE. 
East Park Parade, Northampton. 


THE DROOD MYSTERY 


Sir,—At the risk of unduly claiming more space, may I add a line 
or two to my letter on pages 104-5? I intended to have said ‘On 
his return he (Drood) makes his way to the tower (of Cloisterhain 
Cathedral). As printed, I am made to say, “to the Tower.” Fol- 
lowing after the reference to Limehouse this might be taken to mean 
the Tower of London. , 

Jasper, knowing of his own weakness, makes a private retreat for 
himself in the tower of the cathedral, getting the keys to the stairway 
and a chamber at the top (the latter a few steps down from the leads) 
from Durdles on a memorable night in the cloisters. He tells Drood 
of this before he (Drood) disappears. On Drcod’s return he goes 
there. Jasper arrives (vide bottom picture of cover), loses his head, 
rushes back into a dangerous position, Drood tries to save him—they 
are seen from below struggling together. Neville (also a nephew of 
Jasper arrives breathless first (the “three meet again’), to be hurled 
down to his death (‘a nephew killed by an uncle”). Tartar meets the 
same fate. The muscular clergyman and the nearly exhausted Drood 
overpower and secure the murderer. It is said by one whose word 
must be respected, that Dickens stated that Drood was to die. Accept- 
ing this, then it was Drood who followed Neville and not Tartar. 
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It is known, though, that in Great Expectations, Dickens materially 
altered the last chapter at the last moment, having changed his mind. 
He might easily have also done the same thing again in Drood, and 
pleased his readers by marrying Edwin and Rosa at the end. When 
they parted it is very clear that Dickens meant them, at the time of 
writing, to come together again. 
Yours faithfully, 
WILMOT CORFIELD. 

Sydenham, March 31st, 1913. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF DICKENS VIEWS 


Sir,—The request from the Dickens Fellowship of New York for 
photographic prints of Dickens Landmarks embodies a suggestion 
which might well be adopted by the Council for the benefit of the 
Fellowship in general. 

There must be many of our Members who possess negatives, drawings 
and prints of Dickens Landmarks which have now, unfortunately, 
disappeared, or who could photograph such which still exist, so as to 
preserve a record of all that appertains to the writings we admire, 
and if only these could be made available for general use by the Members 
it would undoubtedly enable the Council to render tangible assistance 
to the Branches and further advance the objects they have in view. 

A collection of such photographs with lantern slides therefrom, 
properly classified and arranged, with notes and references, would 
prove a most valuable source of information and pleasure, and as the 
sets could easily be made available for loan they would, I feel sure, 
be welcomed by the various branches for use at meetings and lectures. 

I shall be pleased to assist in the classification and arrangement or 
in any other way I can should the suggestion meet with favour. 


Yours faithfully, 


__C. H. Green, 
Kkingsleigh, Wembley, Vice-Chairman of Committee of 
Middlesex, llth April, 1913. London Branch. 


“THE MASTER ’’ 


Srr.—Will you allow me to point out to Mr. James Westley in 
his criticism in the April number of The Dickensian that the word 
«‘ Master’ as applied to Dickens is used in a different sense from 
that in which it is applied to our Divine Master. As we call the 
ereat medieval artists, e.g., Michael Angelo and Raphael “ Old 
Masters,” so we apply the term to Dickens and other great writers, 
and more especially to Dickens as the leader of a distinct and original 
school of fiction. But as the word is used of our Lord, it means 
something more than this, it means not only leader and teacher 
(magister), but also Lord (dominus) a significance not conveyed in 
the word as it is used of a mere human teacher. Disciples call 
their teachers, and servants call their employers ‘‘ Master,’ some 
are even styled ‘‘ Headmaster,” and the word is always spelt with 
a capital. It is natural to those who have sat at the feet of Dickens 
to call him ‘‘ Master,” and it is no derogation to the honour due to 
our Lord. As another great Master has said “‘’twere to consider too 
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curiously to consider thus.” None the less, I agree with Mr. Ley 
that it will be well to write the word in question with a small “ m.” 
Yours faithfully, 
W. A. C. CHEVALIER. 
Netley Abbey, April 14th, 1913. 


BOB CRATCHIT’S WAGE. 


Sir,—I shall be glad if any reader can answer the two following 
questions : (1) Publisher and price of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Bozland.”’ 
If out of print, what would be a fair price to pay for a second-hand 
copy ? (2) Was Bob Cratchit’s wage of fifteen shillings a week an 
average wage for a clerk seventy years ago, or was it a specimen of 
Scrooge’s meanness ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Se eK Re 


(1) ‘*Bozland” was published by Messrs. Ward and Downey in 1895 at 6s. and 
ix worth about 2s. 6d.—EDIToR. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BRIGHTON.—On 5th April the Brighton Branch held its monthly 
gathering in the lecture hall of Steine House. There was a good 
attendance of members and friends to listen to a lecture by Miss- 
Beach on “Some of my favourite Characters.” Through the unavoid- 
able absence through ill-health of the President, Alderman Geere, 
Mr. Henry Davey presided. Miss Beach divided her lecture, or as 
she preferred to call it, her little talk, into three parts. Between 
these divisions Miss Colley rendered two songs, for which she was 
warmly applauded. In an easy and conversational style, Miss Beach 
showed her large knowledge of Dickens’s works by dealing with many 
ot his novels, choosing those characters which most appealed to her 
by réason of their being whimsical, odd, striking, or strange—in a 
word, interesting. Many of these were the striking minor characters 
of the novels. The interesting feature of the lecture was the admirable 
recitations by which it was illustrated. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON SOCIETY.—The last meeting for the 
present session was held on 9th April, the book for the evening being 
Great Expectations. An excellent paper was given by Mr. George 
Jones, in which the circumstances under which Dickens wrote the 
book, the plot, and the “surprise” was thoughtfully and ably dealt 
with. ‘Two sketches in character followed, the first being ** Young 
Pip and Joe Gargery at home,” the second ‘The Return of Abel 
Magwitch.”” Mr. Edgar Down as Magwitch and Mr. Fred Down as 
Pip, and Mr. W. H. Chivers as Joe Gargery, were excellent. A recita- 
tion by Mr. H. Coneybeare, ** Wemmick’s Wedding,” was splendidly 
given, and the whole evening was thoroughly enjoyed, and a most 
successful winter’s session was thus brought to a close. 


CHELTENHAM.—The first Annual General Meeting was held on 
the 4th April, when there was a large attendance presided over by 
Dr. Garrett, M.O.H. (Vice-President). Jn his report the Hon. Secretary: 
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- said although the Branch was only inaugurated on October, 1912, and 
started with six members, they were closing the session that evening 
with a total membership of 113. The readings and Recitals had 
attained a high standard of excellence and had shown that there were 
many members possessed of undoubted talent, who had always willingly 
placed their services at the disposal of the meeting. The Balance sheet 
was satisfactory. Hearty thanks were tendered to the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Committee, and to those Members who by their 
readings, influence and interest, had helped to make the session so 
enjoyable. ‘The election of officers followed. Dr. Garrett, M.O.H., 
being elected President for the coming year. The Mayor, J. T. Agg- 
Gardner, Esq., M.P., Rev. Dr. Flecker, Alderman C. H. Margrett, 
J.P., R. E. Steel, Esq., E. C. Willoughby, Esq., Vice-Presidents. 
The Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. E. Palser was re-elected. 
The book for the session, 1913-14 was chosen by ballot, the result 
being David Copperfield at the head of the poll. <A collection made 
during the evening for charitable purposes during the summer 
realised nearly £10. 


CHESTER (U.S.A.).—Chester Branch began the season with the 
usual reading of one of our author’s books—this year it is Dombey 
and Son. The regular meetings are fortnightly. The Christmas 
celebration was unique, Dr. A. Kassab springing a surprise. When 
the usual business of the evening was over, he, with Mr. Hynes and 
Mr. Donahue, gave one of the most delightful sketches the branch 
has ever enjoyed. The meeting of the Magi in the desert, as pictured 
in ‘“‘ Ben Hur,” was given with the colouring and atmosphere of the 
Orient, which was truly charming. Dr. Kassab personated Balthazzar, 
Mr. Hynes, Gaspard, and Mr. Donohue, Melchior, all robed in the 
flowing garments, kufeiyahs, and sandals, that had come from Syria. 
Each sitting cross-legged on a rug, under a silken tent, as they ate 
Damascus bread, pomegranates, and olives, told their story, true to 
the text of the book. The charmingly picturesque thing was received 
and enjoyed by the members with wonder and delight. The exercises 
have been very enjoyable throughout the season, and Miss Elizabeth 
O'Neill, Chairwoman of Council, has been indefatigable in effort and 
secured a great variety of entertainments. The Birthday Celebration, 
with the banquet as usual, was a great success. The toasts were full 
of wit, the toastmaster, Mr. Hynes, seeming to draw the best out of 
everyone. At the meeting on 27th February the Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Branch was the guest of Chester, and contributed to 
the pleasure of the evening by favouring the members with one of 
his fine readings from Pickwick. At the meeting on 27th March the 
Secretary, Miss O'Neill, gave a talk on ‘ Dickensland,’’ illustrated 
by lantern-slide pictures of the places referred to in the works of 
Dickens and the portraits of the immortal author and the great men 
who founded the Society to do him honour, the world-wide Fellowship - 
whose members will forever keep his memory green. A collection 
was taken up and the amount will be sent to the sufferers from flood 
and famine in our sister state, Ohio, in accordance with one of the 
rules of our Fellowship, 


DUBLIN.—tThe closing meeting of the session was held at 33 Moles- 
worth Street, on 26th March. The meeting took the form of a ‘ Social,”’ 
and proved to be one of the most enjoyable evenings of the session. 
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Readings and music were taken part in by members and friends under 
the direction of Miss L. Ramsay, and Mr. M. D. Collins, Vice-President, 
presided. Amongst those who contributed to the enjoyment of the 
evening were the Misses Hinton, Edith Shaw, Freda Porter, M. 
Cavendish, L. Ramsay, and the Messrs. Chart, M.A., F.R.A., M. Collins, 
D. Swaine, Hacket, and E. J. Rogers. 


GLOUCESTER.—A highly successful session was brought to a 
close with the meeting on 2nd April, when the room at Northgate 
Mansions was crowded to its utmost capacity. The programme was 
devoted to recitals by members. Miss Ethel Collett, a well-known 
local elocutionist, opening with a splendid rendering of ‘‘ The Death 
of Sidney Carton.” Great versatility and humour was introduced by 
Miss Collett in ‘‘ The Eatanswill Election.”?> Mr. E. Kendall Pearson 
appeared as Serjeant Buzfuz, and in an impassioned manner, addressed 
“the jury ”’ on behalf of Mrs. Bardell. The gem of the evening was 
contributed by a talented young elocutionist, Mr. A. W. Mann, a 
member of the Cheltenham Branch, who kept the audience spellbound 
in his portrayal of the school scene from Nicholas Nickleby. His 
delineation of the brutal schoolmaster, Squeers, was a really fine piece 
of acting, while the various changes of voice for Nicholas, Smike, 
and Mrs. Squeers focussed attention to an almost realistic picture. 
The Secretary, made the pleasing announcement that they had attained 
a Branch membership of two hundred and fifty, every one of whom 
had paid his or her subscription. 


HATFIELD.—tThis Branch held its final headquarters’ meeting of 
the season on 14th April in the Dickens Room of the Salisbury Arms, 
Hatfield, when Mr. H. W. Hope presided. This was the occasion of a 
Recital from Dickens by Mr. William Miles, the well-known reciter. 
The recitals included ‘The Flight of Little Em/’ly,” from David 
Copperfield, in four chapters, *‘ The Skating Party at Manor Farm,” 
and ‘‘ Mr. Winkle’s Misadventures at Bath,” from The Pickwick Papers, 
and others. Mr. Miles was in splendid form, and his recitals were 
greatly appreciated by an enthusiastic and responsive audience. A 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Miles was proposed by Mr. Guidici and 
seconded by Mr. Selbourne Boome. There was a good attendance. 
The concluding meeting of the session will take place at South Mymms, 
when Mr. Ovey has kindly promised to give a lantern lecture. 


HULL.—The Branch held a Whist Drive and Dance on 18th March 
at the Salisbury Hall. Whist began at 8 p.m., followed by dancing. 
Prizes for whist were presented by the wife of the President, Mrs. 
T. H. Leahair. On 28th March, at the Owen Hall, an evening of 
music and recitals, arranged by Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M., 
was held. An excellent programme was arranged, which included 
‘“The Dickens Pageant Overture’ and the “ Charles Dickens March.” 
Miss Eleanor Watson gave Matthew Arnold’s ‘“ Forsaken Merman,” 
and Miss Blanche Watson a recital from Great Expectations. The 
rest of the programme was sustained by Miss Watson’s pupils. The 
Eighth Annual Meeting was held on 11th April, Mr. T. H. Leahair 
presiding. The Annual Report presented by the Secretary, showed 
that the Society was in a flourishing state, sixty-five new members 
having been added during the session. The Treasurer’s Report showed 
that there was a balance in hand enabling the Branch to hand over 
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£2 to the Working ‘Girls’ Club. A vote of thanks was accorded the 
retiring officers. The election of officers resulted :—President, Mr. 
'T. H. Leahair, ‘re-elected ; Vice-Presidents: Hon. Guy Wilson, M.P., 
-Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens, M.P., Mr. Mark Sykes, M.P., Sir James 
‘Reckitt, Bart., Alderman Brown, Mr. Walter Brown, Mr. Fred 
‘Craft, Mr. T. A. Glew, Mr. 8S. Harris, Mr. Hubert Johnson, 
Mr. E. E. Stonham; Committee: Mrs. S. A. Anderson, Mrs. 
A. H. Elsom, Miss A. Hall, Mrs. C. E. Holdsworth, Miss E. Watson, 
Miss G. Watson, L.R.A.M., Messrs. R. J. Burden, W. Cousins, H. H. 
Elsom, H. Ellison, A. P. Haigh, and J. H. Noble. The Treasurer (Mr. 
F. W. Page), Auditor (Mr. J. Suddaby), and the Secretary (Mr. J. H. 
Brown) were re-elected. 


LIVERPOOL.—The fortnightly meeting was held at the Royal 
Institution on 12th March under the Presidency of Mr. G. A. Tessimond, 
when Mrs. F. E. L. Nield delivered an interesting address on “‘ Oliver 
‘Wendell Holmes,” which was much appreciated. 


LONDON.—The closing meeting of the season was held in Clifford’s 
‘Inn Hall on 2nd April, Mr. T. J. Woodrow, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Branch, presiding, and Mrs. Perugini being among the large 
audience present. The first part of the evening was devoted to report 
business and the election of officers for 1913-14. Mr. A. E. Brookes- 
Cross presented the Secretary’s Report on the working of the session. 
It disclosed a satisfactory record of work done and a considerable 
increase in membership, and, with the audited accounts, will be 
‘circulated to members in due course. Mr. Cross’s valuable services as 
Secretary were suitably referred to by Mr. Matz, whose appreciative 
remarks met with the cordial endorsement of all present. The retiring 
officers were re-elected and delegates to attend the Conference 
in May. Five short papers were then read by members on 
phases of Great Expectations as follows :—‘‘ The Dickens Language in 
Great Expectations,” by Mr. Frank S. Johnson; * Philip Pirrip and 
David Copperfield,” by Mr. T. W. Hill; ‘*°A Moral Lesson from Great 
Expectations,’ by Mr. Frank Weaver; ‘A Few ° Pips’ from Great 
Expectations,’ by Mr. W. J. Roffey, and “A Visit to Cooling,” by 
Mr. Woodford Sowray. All of these were remarkable for a high level 
of literary attainment and as instructive aids to the true understanding 
and realization of the greatness of the novel. The evening's enjoyment 
brought out many points worthy of notice. An analysis of the 
characters of Pip’ and David elicited the fact that Dickens re-read 
Copperfield carefully before starting Great Expectations for the purpose 
of keeping clear of the fault of repeating himself as far as possible. 
Mrs. Joe’s Christian name is once given.’ Where? A story associated 
with the Haunted House of Chelsea, built by Dr. Phene (who died in 
March, 1912), was referred to as a parallel to that of Miss Havisham. 
A speaker reminded the audience that Dickens died only a few weeks 
before the Education Act of 1870 received the Royal Assent. The 
humorous account of a visit to Cooling some years ago, descriptive 
of local manners and incidental episodes, will leng be remembered as 
ably Dickénsian in spirit. Mrs. Perugini, and Messrs. Matz, W. Miller, 
and Warren followed the readers of papers in the course of their 
subsequent discussion, and an impressive little address by the Chairman 
was in every way worthy of an evening that fell in no wise short of 
the great expectations its announcement had aroused. Since the 
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above was written the Branch has sustained a great loss in the sudden: 
death of Miss Marianne Shaw of pneumonia following influenza, on 
the 5th April last. Miss Shaw had been a member of the Fellowship- 
for some years and an active member of the Committee of the London: 
Branch since its formation. Her genial nature and bright spirit will 
be sadly missed by the many friends she made during her association: 
with the Society. On Saturday, 26th April, a party of members: 
numbering over fifty visited the King’s Head, Chigwell (the original. 
of the “* Maypole’ of Barnaby Rudge), and spent an enjoyable afternoon: 
there. Under the guidance of the Rev. Percy C. Kerslake the chief 
points of interest were explained and shown. Tea was taken in the 
Chester room and short speeches were made by the Secretary and 
others. 


LOS ANGELES.—On 20th February the Branch entertained 
at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Porlee, where Dickens dolls were 
for sale in aid of the funds for establishing a clinic for: blind babies in 
Los Angeles. A musical entertainment was provided. During the 
afternoon Mrs. C. H. Eager gave an address on Dickens and his books. 
On 13th March Mrs. Eager was elected Life President of the Branch. 
The programme on the occasion comprised readings and music, and 
a paper on the Dickens Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, was read by Miss Fette. 


MANCHESTER.—The Annual Meeting took place on 4th April, 
there being a large gathering of members and friends. Mr. Henry 
Guppy, M.A., being in the chair. In the unavoidable absence of the- 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Fred Wilkinson read the Annual Report, which. 
showed a satisfactory return in the number of members. It also. 
gave an account of the active work done during the ten years of the 
existence of the Branch. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. Lea Axon, 
presented his Financial Statement, which showed a substantial balance 
in hand. He also reported as the result of the Birthday Effort, that. 
£7 3s. 2d. was handed to the Crippled Children’s Convalescent 
Home. Mr. J. Cuming Walters was elected President for the. 
ensuing year; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. Lea Axon ; Hon. Secretary,,. 
Mr. Arthur Humphreys; Hon. Financial Secretary, Mr. J. B. 
Meadle. Two new rules were passed at the meeting as submitted. 
to the members. After the business, refreshments were partaken of, 
followed by songs from Miss Heywood and Mr. Ambler and 
recitals from Mr. Fred Wilkinson and Mr. Edward T. Lingard. Mrs. 
Kinnell officiated at the piano, all the artistes acquitting themselves 
well. Mr. Cuming Walters expressed thanks to all those taking part 
in the evening’s entertainment. The book recommended for reading 
during the summer is Bleak House, and a night will be devoted to it 
next session. 


NOTTINGHAM.—It was to another of the lady-members that had 
been allocated the concluding “paper and discussion”’ evening. 
—March 25th—of the session ; and with much charm and felicity did 
Miss Edith M.. Hall acquit herself in her rendition of well-chosen. 
selections from A Tale of Two Cities, whereafter came animated all- 
round inquisition upon the characters embodied therein. At the 
annual meeting, held on April 8th, a well-merited tribute of apprecia- 
tion was paid to the spade-work so successfully accomplished by the- 
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Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Albert Rudd, who, in acknow- 
ledging the vote of thanks, expressed the hope that the Nottingham 
branch would continue to grow and flourish under the further combined 
energies of the members generally. Mr. R. Ivens was re-elected 
president, and the names of several additional vice-presidents were 
charted. In combination with the foregoing was held a concert- 
conversazione, its harmonised numbers contributed by the Missees 
E. and F. Hooley and Miss Wyville, Messrs. H. Farnsworth and J. F. 
Marshall ; while there was also arrayed in a series of show cases in 
the ‘“ Dickens’’ room and a smaller one adjoining a representative 
little exhibition of Dickensiana, chiefly from the collections of Messrs. 
A. and W. Derry, C. F. Bishop, and C. Bonnell. 


PHILADELPHIA.— Our Mutual Friend was the subject of con- 
sideration at the March meeting, held in the Hotel Walton. President, 
Mr. John M. Patterson, occupied the chair, and in opening the meeting 
gave a brief account of his recent enjoyable visit to London. The 
programme began with a musical selection by the Boffin’s Bower Trio, 
composed of Dr. Herman Van Hasselt, violin, Dr. Cornelius Ver- 
heyden, violincello, and Mrs. Johnson, piano. “‘ The Book in its 
Making,” was the title of a paper by John C. Eckel. President Patter- 
son compared the book with Dickens’s other novels ; and was followed 
by Percival S. Woodin, who treated “The Humor.” Mrs. M. B. 
Coombs read “‘ The Wilfer Family,” while Miss M. Louise Woodward 
gave a critical paper on “‘ Some Women Characters.” J. K. Thompson 
read the selection describing the first meeting of Mr. Wigg and Mr. 
Venus. “‘ My favourite Character and Why,” gave opportunity for 
a general discussion of the story by the members, nearly a score of whom 
responded. It is interesting to note that the original manuscript of 
Our Mutual Friend is in the library of the Drexal Institute in Phila- 
delphia. 

PLYMOUTH.—On 3lst March the members met at the Mikado 
Cafe under the presidency of Mr. John Hitchings. The arrangements 
for the evening were in the hands of Mr. C. E. Kemp, assisted by Miss 
R. Gumm. Songs, recitations, readings, and instrumental selections 
were given by Miss Janie Crews, Miss Minnie Crews, Miss Stebbing, 
Mr. Sydney Smith, Mr. Bamford, Mr. Scantlebury, and others. Mr. 
McCluskey contributed one or two Dickens selections, and the evening 
proved very enjoyable. On 14th April, under the same auspices, a 
lecture-concert was given by Mr. Reginald Waddy, F.R.C.O., organist 
and choir-master of Emmanuel Church, Plymouth, assisted by various 
vocalists. Mr. W. H. K. Wright was in the chair, supported by Mr. 
Frank Yoxall, Secretary of the Birmingham Branch, and many other 
members and friends. Mr. Waddy took for his subject, ‘‘ Dickens and 
Music,’ and quoted numerous extracts and made numerous references 
to music in the works of the master. Songs, duets, and choruses were 
given, the vocalists taking part being Miss Muriel Nancarrow, Miss 
Marion Brimmell, Mr. Bollard, Mr. Cooper, Master Massey, and others. 


ROCHESTER.—The Branch has started a manuscript edited by 
B. Mouse-Hill and Q. Masters-Muscles, the non de plumes of two 
notable members. Much amusement and interest was caused by its 
reading on April 10th. The evening was also further brightened by a 
sketch on scenes from Bumble’s Courtship by Messrs. L. Craven and 
H. B. Jennings and Miss .K. Jennings. 
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SHEFFIELD.—On 4th April, at the Cutler’s Hall, the Branch met 
to listen to the third edition of ‘The Borrioboola Gazette’? newspaper. 
The contributions, chiefly from members and mostly anonymous, were 
edited by Miss Helen Roberts, and were all interesting. It contained 
Public Announcements, Advertisements, Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
an Agony Column, a Leading Article by the Editor, Current Topics 
(“The Drood Controversy’’ by Mr. G. W. Parker), Letters to the 
Editor, and a Ladies’ Corner, etc. Miss Roberts’s own contribution, 
“Pets and Pests in Dickens’s Works”? embraced the subject from 
Sikes’s dog to that of the Peerybingles. Mr. P. Keeton sent an article 
on Dickens as an analyst of character. An anonymous contribution 
on “ Dickens’s Girls” met with much approval. Amongst the letters 
to the Editor the greatest interest was attached to a characteristic 
epistle from Mr. Bransby Williams. In crisp, racy style the writer 
narrated some of his experiences at Dickens meetings at home and in 
far lands, and strongly exhorted members of the Fellowship to bring 
brightness, sunshine, and laughter into their meetings. A couple of 
capital articles were written by the Rev. V. W. Pearson and Mr. G. E. 
Stembridge. The former dealt with the originals of Dickens’s characters, 
and the latter on a memorable ramble in London in the company of 
the late Mr. Hughes of Birmingham. On 14th April the Dramatic 
Section presented Our Mutual Friend (dramatized by Miss Helen 
Roberts) before a crowded audience, in the Lower Cutlers’ Hall. The 
play was written round the love story of Bella Wilfer and, abounded 
in typical Dickensian humour and crisp dialogue. Miss Helen Roberts 
portrayed Bella Wilfer, and made the character a very real personage. 
Mr. J. W. Dyson, as John Rokesmith, admirably supported her, while 
Mr. Alan Whitworth and Miss Roza Gray, as Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, 
made an ideal couple. Mr. Herbert Foulston was capital as R. W., 
‘‘ the cherub,” and Mrs. W. F. Bagnall, as his wife, was, as required, 
disagreeable and somewhat grim. Miss Brenda MacGregor enacted 
pert Lavvy very capably, and Mr. Harry Monks’s “ Inspector ”’ 
possessed the requisite touch of “ officialdom.”* The excellence of the 
show is proved by the fact that the players received many requests for 
a “‘repeat performance.” 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Annual Meeting was held on April 14th 
at the All Saints’ Institute. The report showed a sustained interest 
in the “‘ Fellowship.”” The number of paying members being about 
145. The Treasurer’s balance sheet showed a credit in favour of the 
Society. The officers were elected for the ensuing year, and the 
Presidency, which has been in abeyance for the past year has been 
filled by the unanimous election of Dr. A. Hill, M.A., Camb., the 
recently appointed Principal of the Hartley University College, South- 
ampton. 


SOUTHEND.—At the Technical Hall, on 5th April, Mr. William 
Miles (President of the Branch) succeeded in keeping his audience 
deeply interested for two and a half hours with recitations from the 
works of the master, relying almost entirely on his wonderful memory. 
The first selection was from The Chimes, which, like A Christmas 
Carol, contains some of Dickens’s most instructive homilies on man’s 
duty to his fellow man, and which, when delivered in such impressive 
fashion as on the present occasion, gives one, as the French say, 
“furiously to think.” Further recitals were rendered with zither 
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accompaniment. Mr. Miles is a master of facial expression, eloquent 
gesture, and skilfully graded intonation, joined to splendid power of 
lung. ‘Mr. Pickwick’s Skating Party ” was also included among the 
items rendered by Mr. Miles in his own characteristic fashion. 


SYDNEY.—tThe recently-formed Sydney Branch made its debut 
-on 12th February at the King’s Hall before a crowded audience, by 
presenting a Dickensian entertainment of unique imterest to lovers 
-of the novelist. The programme announced that the event was given 
.to commemorate the one hundred and first anniversary of the birth 
-of Charles Dickens. An excellent evening’s amusement was rendered, 
-and the Fellowship is to be congratulated upon a beginning which 
promises great things for the future and poirits to the awakening of 
a still wider interest in the works of the popular novelist. Mr. Harrison 
Allen, who is well known locally as a reciter of Dickens, portrayed the 
scene “‘The Flight of Little Em’ly,” in a particularly strong light, 
giving great force to the character of Dan’] Peggotty and making a 
pleasant contrast with Mrs. Gummidge. He also scored a success 
with ‘“‘ Bob Cratchit’s Dinner Party,” and for an encore delighted the 
audience with ‘‘ David Copperfield and the Waiter.’ Miss Grace 
Stafford rendered a musical monologue, ‘‘ Dickens” (Simmons), 
excelling in the later portion with her masterful interpretation of the 
-character of Sidney Carton. Again, in conjunction with Miss Mattie 
Stafford, she captured the hearty laugh of the audience in the well- 
known scene between Betsey Prig and Sairey Gamp. Miss Millie 
‘Cleland recited the story of Gabriel Grubb with good effect, and the 
programme was well balanced with musical items from Miss Hilda 
Thompson, Miss Geraldine O’Mara, Miss Gladys Bourke, and Mr. 
Arthur Cattanach. As a tribute to the memory of Captain Scott and 
his brave companions, Mr. Cattanach sang with fine feeling “A 
Requiem ”’ by Robert Louis Stevenson. On February 26th, the Lord 
Mayor presided at the first monthly gathering, and amongst those 
present were the Lady Mayoress, Judge Backhouse, Messrs. A. J. 
Riley, F. G. Crough, Harrison, Allen, D. Moses, Wm. Welch (Vice- 
Presidents), Walter B. Rodd (Honorary Secretary), E. G. Boreham 
{Honorary Treasurer), Mrs. Peterson (Assistant Honorary Secretary), 
-and many other members and friends. The President gave a pithy 
-address in the course of which alluding to the great gallery of charac- 
.ters in Dickens books, said “ the majority of modern novelists exhaust 
themselves with three persons and a dog—the dog generally being the 
best character of the lot.” Judge Backhouse, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and thanking the Lady Mayoress for her pres- 
ence, expressed his pleasure at being associated with this movement. 
He had been an admirer of Dickens from his childhood, and he generally 
found that those who say they don’t enjoy Dickens have not read 
one of his books. The following were added to the list of Vice-Presi- 
‘dents :—Messrs. Thomas Bentley (London), T. H. Nesbitt, Hugh D. 
McIntosh, Lawrence Campbell. At the conclusion of the business, 
the Lady Mayoress was the recipient of a copy of the Christmas 
Carol presented on behalf of the Fellowship by Mrs. Peterson as a 
‘memento of the occasion. Then followed an interesting programme, 
consisting almost entirely of Dickensian items. Mr. Harrison Allen 
reading from the Christmas Carol. Miss Lottie Glenfield recited “A 
Comfortable Couple” (Nicholas Nickleby), and later ‘“‘The Death of 
Sydney Carton.’ The Rev. G. Walters gave “ Mr. Pickwick on the 
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Art of Proposing,” and from the same work Mr. Hugh D. Jennings 
recited ‘Sam Weller’s Valentine.’ Miss Cleland recited ‘“‘ The Story 
of Gabriel Grubb,’ and the programme was pleasantly interspersed 
‘with songs from Dr. F. R. Crouch and Mr. Arthur Cattanach. 


WINCHESTER.—A further meeting took place on April 3rd, at 
the Oddfellows’ Hall, when the Rev. W. A. Chevalier was elected 
President ; Canon and Mrs. Vaughan, Mrs. Bligh, Messrs. N. C, H. 
Nisbett, H. M. Gilbert, and E. J. E. Fear, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. A. 
D. C. Lush, Hon. Secretary ; and Mrs. Fairweather, Hon. Treasurer. 
It was decided that the Officers should form the committee pro tem., 
the understanding being that another meeting would be called later 
in the year, at which a permanent committee would be appointed to 
formulate and carry out, the arrangements for a series of meetings 
next winter. Amongst the speakers were Canon Vaughan and the 
Rev. W. A. Chevalier. The latter. by virtue of his long association 
with the Fellowship, was able to give valuable advice as to the 
working of a branch and every thing points to a very successful 
inauguration, 

WINNIPEG.—The meeting was held in Manitoba College. Presi- 
dent, A. W. Crawford, was in the chair. An excellent address 
was given by Rev. Dr. Crummy on “ Dickens’s Ethical Contribution 

‘to His Time.” In his writings and in his life, said Dr. Crummy, 
Dickens taught and illustrated the following ethical truths: (1) In 
connection with our amusements the coarse cannot enter into the 
truly amusing; (2) In connection with our benevolences even these 
become a curse unless made vital by personal sympathy; (3) In 
connection with our moral character, only an adequate programme 
can save our moral energies from self-destruction. Miss May Scarth 
- delighted the audience with a number of piano selections, as also did 
Miss Ruth Bryce with her violin solos. Miss Scarth accompanied Miss 
Bryce on the piano. Mr. Gerald Wade, the Hon. Secretary, gave a 
Dickens lecture-recital in Regina, Saskatoon, il‘ustrated with over 
one hundred Dickensian views, portraits, etc., giving many remini- 
.seences of the novelist’s life at Gadshill. Mr. Wade explained the 
objects and aims of the Dickens Fellowship to his audience, and is 
doing yeoman service in every direction to spread the work throu;hout 
the Dominion. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The Annual General Business 
Meeting of the Society was held on 2nd April in the Accountants’ 
Hall, Mr. Henry M. Steele in the chair. Mr. William A. Callander, 
the Hon. Secretary, read the annual report. It stated that the past 
session—the sixth complete session of the Society—compared favour- 
ably with past years. The Society continued active in its benevolent 
objects. The annual Christmas Treat was given to poor children. 
The sum of £100 required to name a cot in the Sick Children’s Hospital— 
to be named the Charles Dickens Cot—had now been completed. The 
membership of the Society was 485. Mr. James D. Cowan, C.A., 
submitted the financial statement, which showed a balance carried 
forward in the general funds of £87. In addition there was £100 for 
the Cot Fund and £25 to the credit of the Poor Children’s Christmas 
Treat Fund. Since the Society was started they had gathered for 
philanthropic and charitable purposes the sum of £496, and they had 
fed and entertained over 6000 children. 
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THE SHERIDAN DRAMATIC COMPANY.—At the Rehearsal 
‘Theatre, on April the 18th and 19th, performed The House of Dombey by 
Mrs. Teignmouth Shore and Mr. Walter Dexter. The play was deal 
with by us on its first production in November, 1906. The part 
of Mr. Dombey was finely rendered by Mr. J. Edgar Pattison. Miss 
Vereena Gascoigne’s reading of Edith’s character was excellent—a 
very exacting rolé extremély well played. The indignant, ill-used 
woman, longing for affection and getting only austerity, maddened 
by neglect, goaded by the snarling intervention of Carker, and 
finally, flying from a hated house for a freedom she could not 
achieve; all this was realized in a quite remarkable way. The 
comedy relief to this tense struggle was afforded by the scenes enacted 
at the ‘‘ Wooden Midshipman.” Mr. Pattison made an admirable 
Cap’n Cuttle, and his success is the more noteworthy inasmuch as, at 
the last minute, he was called upon to double the part with that of 
Mr. Dombey, the alteration in make-up and manner was very 
finely differentiated. The part of Mr. Toots was taken by Mr. C. A. 
Thompson, who managed to extract a good deal of fun from that 
amiable but soft-headed gentleman’s nervousness, Mrs. Bennett’s Mrs. 
Skewton was a perpetual delight. Other characters were well filled by 
Mr. D. Bell (Bagstock), Mr. Cedric Peach (Carker), Miss Barnett (Mrs. 
Chick), Miss Howard (Miss Fox), Miss Lipscombe (Susan Nipper), Mr.Hill 
(Tomlinson), Miss Glass (Florence), Mr. N. Peach (Walter Gay), Miss 
Evans (Mrs. McStinger), and Mr. Burnell (a French waiter). It seemed 
to us a pity that Lord Feenix had not a bigger part ; we should have 
liked to have seen more of Mr. Saxby. T.W.H. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 

The Ancestry of Catherine Thomson Hogarth, the wife ot Charles 
Dickens, Novelist, by John Christie. Edinburgh: William J. Hay, 
John Knox House, 6d. net. 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

“Dickens and Little Bethel,” by G. K. Chesterton. Nation, 
March 22, by R. Mudie-Smith, March 29. 

“Mr. Pickwick’s Inns,’’ by Charles G. Harper. Illustrated. The 
Auto-Car, March 22. 

“Round about East London,” by Charles McNaught. (Dickens’s 
association with the district). Hast London Observer, March 22, 29. 
“The Dickens of it.’” Cartoon in Evening Standard, April 12. 

““The Letters and Journals of Charles Eliot Norton ”’ (reminiscences 
of Dickens). Scribner’s Magazine, April. 

“‘ Joe Gargery and his recollections of Dickens,’ by T. Andrew 
Richards. Strand Magazine, April. 

““Charles Dickens and the Railway.” By Alfred R. Bennett. 
The Locomotive, April, 15, 22. . 

‘Sherlock Holmes solves the Mystery of Edwin Drood,”’ Boston 
Evening Transcript, April 2. 


DIARY OF ARES Sa MEETINGS 


3.—Brighton : Monthly Meeting. 
8.—Hatfield: Lantern Lecture by Mr. A. Ovey at South Mymms. 
31.—Hull : Eighth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship. See 
“When Found.” - 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


From a Photograph by J. Gurney & Sons 
of New York in 1867 


